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For the Companion. 


MRS. O’BRIAN’S PUMP. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Mrs. O’Brian took in washing. The house she lived 
in was small and very old, having been built before the 
Revolution; yet it was pleasantly located. A lawn 
slightly sloping lay between the house and road in 
front; and hills, and fields, and woods as far as the eye 
could reach behind. On the other side of the road 
was @ river, on whose marshy banks the loon, the gull, 
the wild duck and otter offered sport for the hunter. 

Mrs. O'Brian was not a good woman. I may as well 
tell you, because you would find it out before my story 
is ended if I did not. The truth is, that when she took 
home clothes to wash she was not at all particular to 
return to its right owner every article she had re- 
ceived. 

If the sheriff had gone to her house with a search- 
warrant he would have found in the tall black chest of 
drawers that stood at the back side of the room gentle- 
men’s shirts, dickies, socks, and other garments, some 
of which she .could certainly never have intended to 
wear, but which she would often count over, as the 
miser counts his gold. Many of them were yellow 
with age; for she had washed clothes for men and wo- 
men in the town for a number of years. 

She would often go out in the evening, and stealing 
into the neighbors’ gardens and orchards, return with 
her apron full of fruit and vegetables. She would 
cower behind a wall or under a tree if startled by any 
noise. Indeed, she had crouched and shrunk out of 
sight so much that it had become a habit, and she al- 
ways appeared as if about to crawl under a bed or sink 
down through a trap door. 

Her cap was the only thing about her that stood up- 
right. That had a crown as high as her whole face 
was long. It was always starched stiff, and was the 
first thing a person noticed upon approaching her. She 
wore a short petticoat, her gown was always turned up 
about her waist, and her sleeves above her elbows. As 
to her age, it seemed as if she might have been em- 
balmed at some period,—perhaps at the same time 
Pharaoh was,—and had never changed since, either for 
better or for worse. 

Her pump stood on the lawn in front of the house. 
It occupied an important position, as it ought, being 
her stock in trade. It was to her what the lawyer's li- 
brary and the mechanic’s workshop are to them. It 
was & wooden pump, painted red. 

If Mrs. O'Brian appeared to shrink from observation, 
her pump did not, for you could not move the handle 
but it gave a groan, and when it was in full play it 
screamed so that all the neighbors within a mile of the 
woman’s house would hear it, and say, “Mrs. O’Brian 
is washing, to-day.” 

“To-morrow I wash for the gentlemen at the hotel,” 
said she to herself. (She had no one else to talk to.) 
“There is a cload@*in the west. So much the better; 
dark early. I want some wood.” 

Later in the evening there might have been seena 
figure leaving Mrs. O’Brian’s back door. Sometimes it 
crept slowly ; sometimes it walked rapidly a few steps. 
She stole along, for of course we know who it was, to 
Mr. Stark’s shed. 

“No light; all abed,” said she. 

She opened the shed door. It creaked a little on its 
hinges, and she dropped behind a log. No one came. 

She stepped into the shed, loaded herself very care- 
fully with an armful of wood, carried it slowly some 
distance from the shed, and threw it down. She did 
this two or three times, then turned and shook her fist 
at Mr. Stark’s house. The wood was then taken home 
ather leisure. After this she treated herself toa cup 
of tea and went to bed. 

In the middle of the night she was wakened by the 
screaming of her pump handle. 

“Who's meddling with my pump ?” exclaimed she, and 
jumped out ef bed, pulled back the curtain and looked 
out of the window. No one was at the pump. The 
fall moon had risen, and she‘could see it as plainly as 
by daylight. She got into bed again, remarking, “He 
got out of the way quick!” and was soon asleep, but 
only to be again awakened by the pump. 

‘Til catch you this time,” she said, running to the 
Window. No one was in sight. She had a greatmind 
to be frightened, but concluded “it was only some bad 
boys; boys always like to hector lone women.” 

Still, she didn’t feel quite comfortable, and was glad 
When the rising sun shone on the opposite wall. She 
had a good deal to do that day. “The pump goes well 
enough; the boys haven’t hurt it; and, after all, per- 
haps I dreamt it,” said she. Still, before she went to 
bed that night she thought best to reconnoitre the 
Premises. No person was to be found. Scarcely had 
her head touched the pillow, however, when “boom, 
boom” went the pump handle. 

They are at it again,” she exclaimed, starting up in 
bed and pulling back the window curtain. The moon 
had risen. No one was in sight. 

“Blessed Moses! what does this mean?” said she, 
and lay back on her pillow, trembling. 

Mrs. O'Brian had a guilty conscience. As she looked 
a her room, lighted by the moon, the tall black 

est of drawers glowered accusingly at her. The 








MRS. O’BRIAN’S PUMP. 


closet door stood open. Hanging on pegs were certain 
articles taken from a neighbor’s clothes-line. Even 
the wood pile seemed to regard her with dumb re- 
proach. There was a great Bible tucked away in the 
closet, which she never read. She had heard that it 
was a spell against every thing evil, and made a mo- 
tion to go for it; but certain words which she had 
learned from that book when a child came into her 
mind so distinctly that she almost believed them to 
have been whispered in her ear. They were these: 
“Thou: shalt not steal.” And she sunk back on her 
pillow. 

She did not doubt but invisible hands were at work 
on her pump, on purpose to remind her of her sins. 
What if she should return the stolen property, and so 
Square up with her conscience? But much of it she 
could not return, for the owners were she knew not 
where. The wood was partly burned, but she thought, 

“T might carry back the rest of it. Yes, I will,” she 
added, aloud. 

“Boom, boom, screech!” from the pump handle. 

“And I'll carry back the stockings”— 

“Boom, boom !” 

“And the handkerchiefs”— 

“Boom !” 

‘And the apron” — 

“Boom, boom!’ 

“O dear, yes, and that good warm flannel petticoat.” 

But still the pump was not appefited. A voice 


seemed to say, ‘Confess; ask pardon of those you, 


have wronged.” " ** 

“Confess? I won't,” said she. “What, take away 
&@ poor woman’s character? My character is all I have 
in the world.” 

But human nature could not hold out against what 
she was enduring, and before morning she had resolved 
to confess and make restitution. 

Alas! the rising sun put to flight all her good reso- 
lutions. The repentance that is born of terror is not of 
long duration. She continued to hear the mysterious 
sound at any time during the day or night, and some- 
times not at all during the twenty-four hours. This 
wore upon her. She no longer used her pump herself, 
but abandoned it entirely and waded through the 
marsh to the river for water. 

At last she made up her mind either to confess or 
leave the house. She could not well leave the house, 
for where could she go? 

So one day she tied an apron over her head, and 
went over to Mr. Stark’s. She told him about her 
haunted pump, and then confessed that having been 
short of wood, she had once taken a little from his 
wood-pile, adding,— 

“Don’t be hard on a poor woman, squire, now don’t!” 

Mr. Stark was a good man. He told her how very 
wicked it was to steal and break the holy command- 
ment, but said she should never want for wood if she 
would come and tell him when she was in need. As 
to her pump, he said he would walk over with her and 
see about it. He tried the handle. It worked as usual. 
He waited in the house an hour and heard nothing, 
and went away convinced that the whole thing was im- 
aginary. 

Mrs. O’Brian made her confession to one after an- 
other of her neighbors and patrons, some of whom 
scolded and some admonished. Many called at the 
house to investigate the mystery of the pump. Some- 
times they heard it, but not always. The more en- 


“What a fool I was to confess!” ejaculated Mrs. 
O'Brian, aside. 

In the end, however, Mrs. O’Brian learned the truth 
of the maxim, ‘‘Honesty is the best policy;” for her 
customers, finding that she had returned to her bad 
habits, one by one ceased to patronize her. Her house 
and pump became the heritage of honest people, and 
she herself finished her days in the poor-house. 





For the Companion. 
NED LAWTON’S FOURTH OF JULY. 


A truly noble character success makes generous and 
self-sacrificing. A good test this, my young reader; 
try it on yourself, and then follow me through Ned’s 
“Fourth.” 

That is Ned sitting on the door step at Widow Law- 
ton’s. Every body knows him at Sheldon, for his fa- 
ther was reported among the “missing” at the close of 
the second year of “the great rebellion,” and Ned has 
taken his place at the head ofa poor family of seven— 
there are five other children beside Ned. If you should 
ask him how he has contrived to do this, I don’t think 
he could tell you, for there is not a person in Sheldon 
who talks so little about himself, what he thinks, and 
feels, and does—it is only whether it. is done, and done 
well, 

This Fourth there was such a mourning because the 
boys were not allowed the privilege of setting the pretty 
town on fire. “Why, what is the use of Independence 
if you can’t have fire crackers, and torpedoes; and 
Charley Jones can’t send the rockets up at the ‘Locust 
Grove?’ It is tyranny worse than any Great Britain 
practised on her doomed colonies. Talk about tea 
thrown over in Boston harbor, that was nothing but an 
herb drink, that could be spared better than not; but 
to invade the special rights of young America now, 
proves that the Revolutionary War was ‘lost,’ and the 
soldiers who ‘fought, and bled, and died on Bunker 
Hill’ only a set of old fogies.” 

This is a mild report of the votes taken at the indig- 
nation meeting which the boys held every night at 
Sheldon, before they decided “to do it in their own 
way,” and their “own way” was to order out the “She}- 
don Life Guards,” have a parade, an encampment, an 
oration and a supper. 

The “Sheldon Life Guards” were composed of twen- 
ty-five of the “leading boys.” They had uniforms, 
painted guns, and all the other etcetera of military glory 
about which the boys know so much better than I do. 
These were the escort. Every child in town, even 
down to the McBrides, who were little more than walk- 
ing rag bags, was to come to the encampment, hear 
the oration, and have a taste of the good things, so 
abundantly promised by the indulgent parents; but 
who “should, would, or could” deliver the oration ? 
After due consultation with older and (very reluctantly 
granted) wiser heads, it was resolved that the boy who 
stood at the head of every thing in school fora month 
should have the great and enviable honor. O, what a 
splendid school it was for this time! How Mr. Jen- 
nings, their teacher, rested, and grew encouraged, and 
so light-hearted that more than half the children began 
to think he was the very pleasantest man in the wor!d. 

It was a close pull, for there was not an idle scamp in 
school that didn’t want to be the orator, the great man 
of the day. Talk about Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, 
Wirt, Patrick Henry, and even Demosthenes, what were 
they in comparison. It was a settled point in Sheldon 
that, hereafter, the great men of the world would be 
this boy and, well, perhaps, Henry Ward Beecher,— 
their conclusions were a little vague on this point, and 
consisted mainly in putting Andrew Johnson out of the 
catalogue. 


lightened said it was curious, but could not account for 
it. The ignorant and superstitious at once set it down 
ta’the score of spiritual agencies. Little boys would 
ccme up to the pump on tip-toe, and try the handle 
any run, as if it were a loaded gun, ready to discharge 
itsjlf in their faces. 
through the village. 

One day a gentleman who was out hunting called at 
Mrs. O’Brian’s and asked for a glass, that he might 
pump some water. She gave him a bright tin dipper, 
not having a tumbler, but at the same time warned 
him against drinking that water. The stranger smiled, 
saying he would risk it, although he had heard the 
bad reputation of her pump. Then he asked leave to 
come in and rest himself. 

Lying on the table was the great Bible; it had been 
taken out of the closet lately. The gentleman began 
to turn over the leaves. “‘Why, really, ma’am,” he 
said, “this is quite a valuable relic.” 

It was, in fact, an old, black-lettered volume, printed 
in the reign of King James. ‘ ; 

Re asked her if she would be willing to part with it. 
It having been an heir-loom in the family, she at first 
felt some hesitation about selling it; but on the other 
hand, she thought,— 

“It isn’t as though it was something of real use to 
me. I can neither eat, drink nor wear it. And be- 
sides, it always makes me feel uncomfortable to read 
init. It brings up all the bad things that ever I did. 
Yes, he shall have it.” 

While the stranger was completing his bargain and 
examining his treasure, suddenly the loud boom of the 
pump handle was heard. Mrs, O’Brian threw up her 
hands in terror. He stepped to the door. No one was 
in sight. He looked perplexed. Again he heard the 
sound, and a queer smile played over his features. He 
heard it again, and laughed aloud. 

“And this is your ghost! Madam, I will engage to 
shoot him and bring him in to you in the course of| ‘Andrew Johnson! why, man alive, didn’t he make 
halfan hour. He shall never trouble you any more.” | a dolt of himself every speech he made for six months ?’» 

Shoot a ghost! To Mrs. O’Brian this seemed little | Incipient politicians, you see, with the shell of the egg 
short of blasphemy. What could the gentleman just pecked. 
mean? | The orator, atter all the struggle, ‘“‘neck to neck,” the 

“That noise which you hear,” said he, “is the cry of , boys said, of “ten first rate fellows,” was Ned Lawton, 
a bittern. There is probably a nest of them in that and they might have known it would have been from 
marsh. I wonder I did not think of it before, as I have | the beginning, for Ned was the kind of boy that knew 
often noticed the resemblance of their peculiar cry to ' very little about that unpleasant word, fail. 
the noise of a pump.” So Ned came home from school and told his mother, 

The stranger, who was a naturalist as well as hunter, | who was busy getting tea, that he was orator, in as 
shouldered his gun and strode off toward the marshes. quiet a voice as he would have told her that he had 
He had not been out long before he heard the boom of | milked the cow, but he was not unmindfal, for all that, 
the bittern again. He stood quite still, and soon saw | of the flash of pride and pleasure which lit her pale face 
the long-legged creature stalking through the reeds as she looked up. 
with a fish in his mouth. He raised his gunto take| Then Ned went to work valiantly on the oration— 
aim, and the noise he made in doing so attracted the rather hard work for a boy who had only written com- 
attention of the bird. Strange to say, instead of flying position once in two weeks. 
away, it dropped the fish from its mouth and flew: ‘Don’t have any more spread eagle in it than you can 
toward him. It turned over on its back, claws ex- help, Ned,” Mr. Jennings had said. “I'll allow you a 
tended, bill open, and for a few minutes gave fierce bat- reasonable quantity, but remember there is another 
tle. The hunter dcdged this way and that, adroitly, place in all the wide world beside the United States of 
and finally succeeded in shooting the bittern. | America.” 

“Poor fellow! you were probably fighting for your. And Ned had laughed, and firmly resolved to laud 
family, who, no doubt, have a nest near by,” said the “his own, his native land” only as much as was. proper 
hunter, as he picked him up and carried him toward and in good taste, which, as you know Ned was a sol- 
the house. dier’s son, and his father had died for his country, re- 

“Here is your ghost, Mrs. O'Brian,” said he, laying quired more resolution than it would have in common 


The fame of it soon spread 














| second barrel of his gun into the air. As he did so— 


it on the door-step, and turning about to discharge the boys. Ned in his heart thought there never was and 
never could be a nobler, better, richer, more powerfu!, 
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magnificent place than this same America—worth dying | : ye ee Ce ee 
| more and more courageous, on A 


for any time. 

Somehow these feelings would keep bubbling; up 
there seemed to be nothing else in the inkstand; and, 
after all, it was rather hard in Mr. Jennings, for if the 
Fourth of July is not made on purpose for a little 
harmless braggadocia and self-glorification, I should 
just like to know what it is made for. 

In spite, however, of this very insurmountable ob- 
stacle, the oration was written, approved, committed, 
and ready for delivery. Ned, standing on the table, 
spoke it over every night for two weeks, his mother his 
only audience, the brothers and sisters all sent to bed, 
though I am grieved to say Nelly did come back on her 
little, bare, pink toes, and standing on them, peeped in 
through the key hole, seeing and hearing it all. 

I do not believe his mother had been so happy one 
day since that dreadful word “missing” came back to 
her from the battle field, as she felt when she first heard 
this piece. “Ned would be as great as he was good, 
thank God.” 

Just as the success seemed complete, a blow came to 
Ned from such an insignificant source it was a great 
deal harder to bear than if there had been in it some- 
thing a little heroic, something worth suffering for; but 
it was only—I am almost afraid to tell you—the want 
of a pair of white pants. 

The boys came together and voted that those who 
conducted the exercises “should wear white pants and 
a black coat,”’ and then, as Ned did not happen to be 
present at the time, they sent a copy of the vote to him, 
and he had no sooner read it than he was in despair. 
What should he do? White pants he neither had nor 
could have! Why, it was much as he could do some- 
times to get any for himself and Johnny; as to buying 
white ones, it was simply impossible. 

To-night, this night upon which I have introduced 
him to my readers, he is sitting on the steps, very 
down-hearted indeed. He has thought it over and 
over, has done every thing but tell his mother, and 
always with the same result. “Can’t have them, Ned 
Lawton, now bear it like a man.” 

“Like aman!” Ned felt like a very baby; he wanted 
to hide his face and cry, perhaps he did, but if so, no 
human eye ever saw the tears. He had tried several 
times, since he had been sitting there in the gloaming 
of this beautiful summer night, to get up the courage to 
go in and tell his mother, but when he wanted to call 
her his voice refused to obey, there seemed to be a great 
bunch in his throat which held it back. 

“She’ll mind it more than I do, and she'll want to 
take that money for them, I know,” said Ned, apolo- 
gizing to himself for his emotion. ‘She'll rather go 
without any thing than have me disappointed, the dear 
mother! but shesha’n’t. A pretty selfish boy you’d be, 
Ned Lawton, and I wonder you are not ashamed of 
yourself; you are a mean old hunx, and nothing else,” 
having come to which comforting conclusion, Ned made 
a final cfifort, and said, quite cheerily,— 

“Mother, I must give up this speech, after all, and 1 
am miserably sorry for it.’ Ned did not mean to con- 
fess even so much, but he was very truthful, and it 
would come out. 

“Give up your oration !” echoed his mother, dropping 
her work, and fixing her eyes upon him in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, you see the boys have voted to have me wear 
white pants, and my brown ones won’t bleach.” 

Mrs. Lawton saw the whole thing in a moment—the 
struggle, the victory. She heard another tone under 
the cheery one—a tone of tears. I don’t think any car 
but a mother’s ear could have discerned it, but Mrs. 
Lawton was a true mother. 

“No, they won't bleach,” she said, slowly, trying to 
smile, “but,”— 

“No buts about it, mother, the simple thing is”—and 
Ned broke forth into what he considered the finest sen- 
tence in his oration, declaiming it in true orator style— 
“this, and all the rest, must sleep the sleep of obliv- 
ion, and I've planned it out as nice as can be; there’s 
Harry Morton, quite as good a scholar as Iam, only he 
missed once because he had the toothache. My con- 
science has been giving me twinges ever since I was ap- 
pointed for taking it away from him. Now I'll just 
step over and tell him I can’t speak, for some private 
and particular reasons, but that here is my oration, and 
perhaps he can hack something out of it to help him- 
self at a pinch.” 

“O, Ned, Ned,” broke in his mother, “it don’t seem 
as if after all the hardships you have had I could bear 
to see you lose this reward.” 

“Well, I could do an easier thing, I suppose, but 
whero’s the use of grumbling? Harry is a good fellow, 
a grand fellow, and I am half glad to give it up for his 
sake.” 

By this time, under the influence ot the two feelings 
—the desire not to be selfish with his mother, and to be 
generous to Harry—all the tears were out of Ned’s 
voice; iteven had a cheerful tone, which helped the 
boy wonderfully. 

“There's no time to be lost, so here goes,” and Ned 
ut on his cap and started on a full run for Harry’s 
home. I have not room to tell my readers any thing 
about Harry, only that he was “a good fellow, a grand 
fellow,” as Ned had called him, and so when Ned told 
him that he could not speak, he was not contented with 
hearing the reasons were “private and particular,” but 
ina very delicate and loving way he found out just 
what they were, and then said, gravely, “he would 
think of it,” and made his plans. 

Ned went home with a heart as sad as a young boy’s 
can well be. Not that he in the least regretted what he 
had done, but that when the honor had fairly passed 
from him he felt as if a cloud had come over the sun. 

“Courage, Ned! For shame, Ned! O, Ned, Ned!” 
This was the address he made constantly to himself as 


he walked on under the bright, silent stars. In truth, | excellent the hot coffee was! How piquant the smoked 
he was not only grieved at the loss, but grieved at his| salmon! The time quickly passed; and it was with a 


grief. 


Did I not say truly at the beginning of my story that | room of the village station for the open fjord once more. 
We set off on our homeward journey not quite 80 | 


a character made generous and self-sacrificing by suc- 
cess is noble. 


And so the second day of June came, Ned growing 


then, that some one did not say they were sorry he 
should lose his appointment. No one had, not even 
Mr. Jennings. 

On the morning of the second day, when he opened 
the door early to go out and do his “chores,” a large 
brown paper bundle lay on the upper step, directed to 
him. 

Carrying it in, he opened it quickly, and there rolled 
out a whole new suit of clothes—black coat,white pants 
and the school neck -tie. 

Not a line nor a hint from whence they had come. 
No obligation to rest on the independent child. I don’t 
think a boy ever got intoa suit of clothes more quickly 
than Ned did into these, and 1 am very sure there were 
not two happier people to be found in Sheldon than 
Ned and his mother, as they praised the “perfect fit.” 

“It was such a little, insignificant thing, mother, to 
lose so great an affair for,” and then Ned’s gleeful laugh 
rang out, quite far enough to reach the hidden boys, 
who, behind the big elm tree, were watching to “see it 
through.” 

And so, in due time the “glorious Fourth” was ush- 
ered in by every bell in Sheldon. Not a cannon was at 
liberty to kill a single “poor unfortunate,” because none 
were there, and with undimmed lustre the sun mounted 
higher and higher, not even pausing over the marshal- 
ling of the Sheldon Life Guards, the gay procession, the 
encampment, the reading of the Declaration, Ned’s ora- 
tion, or the picnic; but in all his rounds, I question 
whether, that day, he shone upon a greater sight than 
that of the young orator,—not great as orator, not 
great as best scholar,—but great asa boy who had done 
a good, noble action, simply, unostentatiously and 
truly. 

Boys, it’s lads of Ned’s stamp that we want to make 
men—Americans. These are the sort that are getting 
ready to save their country, to be amade by history into 
immortals. Are you one of them? 





THE WET SPARROW. 


How heavy the rain is that falls on the ground! 
How cold is the wind through the garden that blows! 
It shakes the large drops from the branches arouud— 
And see! it has torn all the leaves from that rose. 


I'm glad I'm within doors, so warm and so dry, 

Where the rain cannot wet me that beats on the pane: 
But what is ‘rat hopping so quietly by? 

*T is a poor little sparrow that's out in the rain. 


It cannot find shelter, for wet is eac* tree, 
And no clothing it has to protect it at all. 

Ah! poor little creature, how cold it must be! 
Mamma, may I take the poor sparrow a shaw]! 


A shawl would but trouble the sparrow, my child; 

It has clothing still softer and warmer than yours, 
Which never wears out, nor by wetting is spoiled; 

For through summer and winter its beauty endures. 


Now, look at it closer, and see how ‘t is dressed— 
it is covered with feathers of many a shade: 

Its tail sober brown Is, and white is its breast, 
And in coat black and gray it is neatly arrayed. 


For God, who so kindly gives comforts to you, 
Takes care of the sparrow, and clothes it and feeds; 
He warmly protects it trom rain and trom dew, 
And gives it the shelter and rest that it needs. , 


And see! it has flown to its home on the tree, { 
*Mong the thick bowery leaves, wh: re secure it can hide, 
Or can soar on its pinions, all joyous and free, \ 

As happy as you when you sport by my side. 


———._ +o - 
FOR LIFE OR DEATH---ON SKATES. 


Last winter, while skating, I could not help recalling 
to mind two adventures that befell me on the ice, some 
years ago, in more northerly latitudes than this. 

Pleasant is it to have only a small piece of water to 
skate on, if the ice be good and there are a few com- 
panions with you; but how is that pleasure enhanced 
when you are skagimg on a Norwegian fjord, let us say, 
or on one of the 1 inlahd lakes with which Norway 
abounds. No need to turn back, and go over the same 
ground over and over again, like a caged bear; no fear 
of getting run down in a crowd, and having your head 
cut open by some blundering skater; and no fear of the 
ice breaking. 

I was one of a party, then, consisting of six or seven 
young students. It was our intention to skate down 
the fjord to a village about twenty miles distant from 
Christiana, and then to return on the ice by moonlight. 

It was a lovely morning when we set out. The sky 
was of a deep azure blue, the ice was all that we could 
possibly desire; and the feeling that it was not less 
than three feet in thickness, and that there were no 
dangerous springs here and there, did not render it the 
less agreeable. 

When I add that the fjord was at least two miles in 
width, and kept getting wider and wider the further we 
left the town behind us, and that, if we had wished, we 


eighty miles, it will readily be understood that there 
was no lack of room for the full display of our skating 
powers. 

Swiftly we sped along—a gentle breeze from the 
north assisting us—stopping every now and then to 
pass a word or two with some solitary fisherman, 
camped out on the ice, under the lee of a piece of sail- 
cloth rigged upon poles. 

The fish seemed to be hungry, judging by the quanti- 
ty of whiting and small cod some of them had in their 
baskets. 

Presently, an ice-ship passed us with the velocity of 
an express-train. It was constructed exactly like an 
ice-plough—that is, was of a triangular shape, and ran 
on skates. It carried one large, square sail, which could 
be taken in by letting go the rope that held it. This is 
the only way of stopping these ships, and thus a voy- 
age in them is frequently attended with danger and loss 


could have skated to the open sea, a distance of nearly | 





of life. 


we took it coolly, remembering that we should have the 
wind against us on our return, we arrived at our desti- 





| nation at about one o’clock, ravenously hungry. How 


After a pleasant journey of three or four hours, for ' 





feeling akin to reluctance that we quitted the warm 


merry, perhaps, as when we had started, for the sun 


Ned found his mother with swollen eyes, but she met was down, the wind in our faces, and we a little stiff. 
him with a pleasant word, and neither of them referred Still we went gayly on, at “‘half-speed,” and were disa- 


to the oration again. 


' sreeably surprised when about half our journey was 


completed, to perceive a dense fog gradually stealing 


over the ice. 

On and on it came, till at last we were enveloped in 
an impenetrable mist. Then, for the first time, it 
flashed across our minds that we were in danger. 

How were weto steer? There was no longer a star 
whereby to shape ourcourse. The whole sky was shut 
out from view. What was tobe done? Wiser far had 
we retraced our steps to the village we had left, and 
passed the night there; but we determined to brave it 
out. 

Need I say that we were soon as completely lost as 
any hunter ever was on trackless prairie or boundless 
forest. And yet there was something to guide us—the 
wind; by keeping it on a certain quarter of our faces, 
we trusted, if it had not shifted a point or two since 
morning, that we were going at least in the right direc- 
tion. 

“Keep close together,” shouted our leader, as we fol- 
lowed each other in single file; “and mind the holes in 
the ice!” 

There was another danger; for the holes the fisher- 
men make in the morning might not be strong enough 
to bear a man’s weight by night; and though not big 
enough to let one through, a broken leg might very 
likely be the result of getting into one of them. 

Meanwhile the fog grew denser and denser, till at 
length we were obliged to hold on by each other’s 
coat-tails, somewhat after the fashion of a scaling-par- 
ty up Mont Blanc. 

We had been already five hours on the ice, and ought 
to have been home by that time, had we steered right- 
ly. But there were no signs of life near; not a sound 
was to be heard, though we often halted, and strained 
our ears to catch the voice of some fisherman or other 
who might be returning home. 

“Well, we are lost,” said our leader ; “God only knows 
where we are!” 

Now, to be lost out on an open fjord, with the ther- 


mometer down twenty degrees below zero, and with a 


keen north wind blowing—to feel that fatal drowsiness 
stealing over one, which, if given way to, would prove 
a sleep of death, is by no means an agreeable position 
to be in. 


Moving we must keep, no matter in what direction— 


resting would prove fatal. So we kept on, hoping we 
were in the right course still. Presently, we distinctly 
heard the roaring of a distant cascade. 

“Stay !’’ said our leader, “that isthe 
hear, and this is the 





Foss we can 





gerous ground to be on; it was, in fact, the frozen sur- 
face of 
of which was so swift and fierce that the ice there was 
always unsafe. 





in the distance. 
One good resulted from this incident; it enabled us, | 
as we thought, to shape our course for the town. The 


Creek. Back, back, for 
your lives!” For he knew that this was the most dan- 


River we were standing upon, the current 


Fear lent speed to our skates, and we 
did not pause till the sound of the talling water was lost 


‘ town, who insisted upon our all going to his honse, 
; where an impromptu banquet was speedily prepared, 
and in an incredibly short space of time we were par- 
taking of hearty good Swedish cheer, and making 
speeches by the dozen, of which I could only catch a 
word or two here and there, but quite sufficient to con- 
, Vince me that the Swedes were good fellows, and that" 
_ they took this unprecedented visit from their near neigh- 
bor Denmark as a very great compliment. 

Well and wisely did nine-tenths of the guests accept 
the hospitable mayor's invitation to pass the night in 
Malmo; not, of course, that he could accommodate 

, them all; but a night’s lodging was speedily arranged, 
,for every householder in the place deemed it a great 
mags to have two or three of the visitors billeted upon 

im. 

Foolishly did the remaining tenth, of which I was 
one, determine to return to the Danish coast that very 

| night. It was useless for our host to remonstrate; go 
we would. ‘ 

So we started on our homeward route under another 
salute from the fortress, which we answered by waving 
our handkerchiefs and shouting. The wind blew at 

| starting from the east, and we therefore found it easier 
work to steer our course in the direction of Elsinore 
than to return direct to Copenhagen. 

We had completed, perhaps, four-fifths of our jour- 
ney, and were not more than ten miles from Elsinore, 
when the wind suddenly veered round to the west. 

It was hard work now, for it soon began to blowa 
regular gale; and a snow storm setting in, we were al- 
most blinded with the driving snow. 

Presently, we heard a sound to the westward, which 
I shall never forget; it was the ice breaking up. A 
north-westerly wind, I should add, brings a great deal 
of salt water into the Baltic, and when it blows high, 
speedily breaks up any ice that may have formed in 
the narrow sound. It was a race for very life. Dis- 
tinctly we could feel the ice moving under our feet in 
an undulating manner, while but a short distance to 
our right we could see the waves dashing over it and 
breaking it up into fragments. 

We were still a mile from shore, and it was a qnes- 
tion whether we should ever be able to reach it in time. 

Never shall I forget those moments—the ice surging 
up and down under our feet, and we fearing each mo- 
ment it would break up. 

To add to our troubles too, one of our party just then, 
when moments were of priceless value, fell down in a 
fainting-fit. Boom! boom! went the guns from the 
Kronborg; a kindly signal to any who might be out on 
the ice to hasten ashore. 

To us it sounded like a death-knell. By great exer- 
tions we managed to raise our companion to his feet, 
and then one holding him up on either side, and the 
rest pushing from behind, we shoved him slowly along 
towards the shore. 

Five minutes later, and we must all have been lost, 
for just as we were stepping on land, the ice rent with 





hope, however, was a vain one. After skating for a|a crash and a roar like an avalanche, and the waves 


couple of hours more, we could stiil perceive no signs 
of home. 

It was getting serious. Midnight was already past. 
I was so fatigued and worn out that I could scarcely 
move. I begged and prayed them to let me lie down 
on the ice, if only for a moment. 

“No, not for a second!’’ shouted our leader. ‘Pull 
him up, pull him up!” for I was flinging myself down 
on the ice. A drop of brandy revived me; I verily be- 
lieve it saved my life. 

Presently, through the gloom, we saw a number of 
dull-looking lights. Was it the town? No, for they 
were moving. Were they phantom lights, then? No, 
kindly human forms were behind them. We were 
saved! “Hurrah!” we shouted—“hurrah!’? and the 
lights came nearer and nearer, and in a few minutes we 
were among a crowd of people, whom our friends had 
got to accompany them to search for us. 

We were still eight miles from town; and I verily 
believe that had the searching party not met us as they 
did, seven frozen corpses would have been found on 
the ice next morning. 

The other adventure that befell me was when skat- 
ing across the Baltic, or that part of it that separates 
Sweden from Denmark. 

I was staying at Copenhagen one winter, and amused 
myself with sledging and skating on the ice. One 
morning, on going down to the quay, I learned from 
the fishermen that, midway between the town and the 
Swedish coast, there were several birds called auks 
frozen into the ice by their feet; and to prove that it 
was no fabrication, they showed me some they had 
brought with them. 

To rash back into the town, and to make up a party 
to see the curious and unusual sight, occupied but a 
short time. Our numbers swelled so much that we 
could not have been fewer than a hundred in all when 
we started from Copenhagen. 

There is a little island midway between the opposite 
coasts, and it was round this that the poor birds were 
frozen into the ice. There must have been hundreds of 
them, without any exaggeration—auks, gulls and sea- 
birds of all kinds, most of them quite dead, but others 
with just enough life left to enable them to wag their 
heads in a most piteous way, as if beseeching us to re- 
lease them from their icy chains. 

I did rescue one poor gull, and literally cut it out of 
the ice, and then thawed it as well as I could undermy 
coat and let it go. But the silly bird only flew a short 
distance, when down it plumped on the ice once more, 
and doubtless was frozen in again. 

Now, it was an unusual thing for this part of the 
Baltic to be frozen over; and as none of our large par- 
ty had ever visited Sweden by the ice, and it looked so 
tempting and inviting ata distance only of ten miles 
from us, it was determined that we should continue our 
journey thither. 

Great was the excitement as we drew near the shore, 
for, as I have said, we must have numbered at least a 
hundred. Indeed, I verily think the good Swedes must 
have imagined we were a party cf invaders coming to 
take possession of the little town and fortress of Malmo, 
on skates! 

Bang! bang! thundered out the guns from the cas- 


dashed over it impetuously, as if in anger at our hay- 
ing escaped them. 

We carried the poor fellow to an inn, where he lay 
for a long time in a most critical state, while we made 
the best of our way to the city to acquaint his friends 
with the sad occurrence, rejoicing and thankful that we 
had escaped. 

Three days later our friends from Malmo returned 
in a steamer, for they had, of course, been detained 
prisoners by the ice breaking up; and agrceably sur- 
prised they were to see us safe and sound. 





SKETCH RSF SAVAGE LIFE. 


Books of travel, wheff-Welléwhitten, are far more in- 
teresting than romances. Indeed, in the true sense, the 
adventures of explorers in sa nds are the real 
romances of this age; and yo Iks will find far 
more interesting incidents in the?) of travellers, 
such as Du Chaillu and Living: han in trashy 
novels, and the story papers that are read so generally 
by them. 

The following extract is from the last book of Du 
Chaillu, entitled, “A Journey to Ashango Land.” Dna 
Chaillu is a French-American, who, some years since, 
explored the coast of western Africa, just at the equ 
tor, and published the results of his researches in & 
book entitled, “Adventures in Equatorial Africa.” 

He first informed the world of the existence of the 
gorilla, a monster ape, as large as man, with habits 
unlike those of any other of that tribe of creatures. 
His descriptions were met with laughter and sneers. 
But Du Chaillu, knowing, like the Scotch traveller 
Bruce, (who had a similar fate,) that time would vit- 
dicate him, did not defend himself with vindictive s¢ 
verity, as some men would have done; but went t0 
work and studied the art of taking his position by the 
sun and moon, and the art of photographirg. He thea 
returned to Africa and made a second exploration—t0 
Ashango Land; and the volume which describes this 
second journey has been recently published. 

When Du Chaillu landed, he sent word of his coming 
to King Quengueza, an old friend, who at once hurried 
down to welcome him. We copy the full account of 
Du Chaillu’s first interview with this king. It give 
quite a vivid picture of savage African manners add 
m . 


we 


Arrival of the King. 

One night shortly after my arrival, after I had rt 
tired to bed in the hut lent to me by the negroes, ! 
heard the sound of the native bugle on the river, ad 
the songs of a multitude of paddlers. It was King 
Quengueza, who had arrived for the purpose of wer 
coming me back to his country. 

I got up at once, and found at the door the venerable 
chief; who received me with open arms, declaring that 
he could not go to sleep until he had embraced me, a2 
had assured me of his enduring affection. 

I was truly glad to see this noble old chief, th¢ Kiss 
of the Rembo, or Upper River. He was a man of gre# 
and wide influence, not only on account of his heredi 
tary rank, but also from the energy and dignity of his 
character. He was fond of Europeans, but I coulé 





tle, as a friendly salute. As we reached the shore, we 
were met by no less a personage than the mayor of the 


never induce him to wear in public the fine Europes? 


Clothes I gave him; he had a firm idea that he should 


die if he put on any dress, as he was still in mournité 
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jr his brother, who had died several years before I) 
made the old chief’s acquaintance. 

I felt and still feel the warmest friendship towards 
this stern, hard-featured old man; and, in recalling his | 
many good qualities, cannot bring myself to think of 
pim as an untutored savage. 





A Royal Speech. 

Our formal meeting next day was an important one; 
gnd I chose the opportunity to renew our pact of friend- 
ship. After the first cordial greetings were over, I told 
him, in a set speech, how I had been received in Amer- 
ica and Europe, and how his name, and the great ser- 
rice he had rendered me in enabling me to penetrate 
into the far interior, had become widely known among 
the nations of white men. 

[also told him, in a low whisper, that I had brought 
from one of his well-wishers in England a present of a 
chestfull of fine things. 

The old man rose in his turn, and made an eloquent 

reply. With the figurative politeness of a negro chief, 

he assured me that his town, his forests, his slaves and 
his wives were mine; that henceforth he should have 

nowill of his own, but that I might do whatever I 

chose; that “‘my belly should be full every day,” mean- 

ing that I should never be hungry; quietly adding, in 
atone not to be heard by the bystanders,— 

“Jf you love me, do not say a word to any one that 
you have brought me any presents.” 

A Vain King. 

Conforming to his wish for strict secresy regarding 
the presents, I appointed a day on which to receive him 
alone. He chose an hour in the afternoon when most 
ofhis people were asleep, enjoying the usual siesta. 

He came accompanied by a select party of relatives 
and wives, for kings in these parts must always be ac- 
companied by some retinue orescort. But his Majesty 
was determined not to let his people see what I was 
going to give him. 

Touching me gently with his elbow, he told me, ina 
whisper, to send them all away, and not to let any of 
them come in. Entering my hut alone, he closed the 
door, and, sitting down, told me that he was ready to 
see the presents that I had brought him. 

The first thing that I displayed before his admiring 
eyes was the coat of a London beadle, made expressly 
to fit his tall figure, and, to please his taste, it was of 
the most glaring colors, blue, with yellow fringe, lined 
with red. There was also a splendid plush waistcoat. 
As his Majesty does not wear trowsers those articles 
did not form any part of the suit, any more than did a 
shirt. 

“Let us try them on,” said the king, in a whisper; 
but, before doing so, he went to the door to make sure 
that no one was peeping in. 

Having put on the robes, and taken in his hand the 
beadle’s staff, which I had not omitted to bring also, he 
asked for a looking-glass, in which he admired himself 
vastly; whilst I completed the costume by placing on 
his head my opera-hat, which, to his utter astonish- 
ment, I had caused to spring up from its flattened state. 

After surveying himself for sometime in the glass 
with evident satisfaction, he drew himself up to his 
full height, and strutted up and down the room, “‘as 
happy asa king.” Having indulged his vanity fora 
few minutes, he replaced in the chest the various arti- 
cles of this imperial costume, and proceeded to inspect 
the other presents. 

A Bewildered King. 

I had myself brought a large amount of presents 
and goods for the old chief, and besides these I had 
many valuable articles of European workmanship, for 
African chiefs, which I thought I could not better be- 
stow than on the King of the Rembo. 

Amongst them were a quantity of silks and fine cot- 
ton goods, silver knives, forks and spoons, gunpowder, 
trade guns, and beads for his numerous wives. All 
were packed in chests secured with lock and key; the 
chests being an important part of the donation, for the 
property of an African chief, in this part, is estimated 
in slaves, wives and chests. 

The sight of all this wealth almost dumbfoundered 
theold man. When I commenced showing the con- 
tents of the chests to him he stopped me, and said, ““Do 
you love me, Chaillie? Then do not tell the people 
what you have given me, or they will bewitch me.” 

There was an internal struggle between avarice and 
fear expressed in his countenance. His fear of witch- 
craft was a great defect in his character asa chief, for 
ithadled to the depopulation of Goumbi, his capital 
onthe Rembo. Going to the door, he looked out to 
see that no one was listening; then he knelt down and 
clasped my feet with his hands, and, with the stern 
lineaments of his face distorted by fear, begged me 
again to keep secret the account of the wealth I had 
given him. 

No sooner had he left me than I heard him declaring 
tohis people that the white man had brought him 
nothing. As I approached, instead of being discon- 
certed by my appearance on the scene, he repeated the 
Same statement, ina louder voice, but looked towards 
meat the same time with an expression of counte- 
nance that was clearly meant to implore me not to say 
4 word to the contrary. The people were smiling all 
the while, for they knew better, and were well acquaint- 
ed with the ways of their beloved old chief. He would 
Not remove the chests to his canoe in the day-time, 
but came at night, on the eve of his departure, when 
every one was asleep, and stealthily took them himself, 
with the aid of two slaves, down to the water- side. 


THE RICH MAN. 


A rich man named Chryses, commanded his steward 
to turn out a poor widow and her children from one of 
= honses, because she was unable to pay her yearly 





When the servant came the woman cried, “O, one 
alittle. Perhaps your lord may have pity on us. 
Will go to him and’ beg him to.” 
en the widow went to the rich man with four of her 
ildren—one lay sick in bed—and they all plead fer- 
Vently that they might not be driven away. 
But Chryses said, “My commands cannot be changed 


; the summer house flowed a sparkling stream, and 


But Chryses turned himself from them, and went into 
sS garden-hotse and lay down woos the cushions to 
rest, as washis wont. It was a sultry day. Close to 


there was a stillness and quiet that not a breeze ruffled. 
Then Chryses heard the rustle of the reeds upon the 
bank, and it sounded to him like the crying of the poor 
widow's children, and he grew uneasy upon his cush- 


ions. 

Then he listened to the rushing of the brook, andjit 
seemed to him that he lay on the shores of a boundless 
sea, and he tossed upon his pillow. 

Once again he listened, as the distant thunder of a 
rising tempest sounded out. Itseemed to him that they 
were all voices of justice. 

He started up quickly and hastened to command his 
servant to restore her house to the poor widow. But 
she and her children had = into the woods, and 
were nowhere to be found. eantime the tempest was 
at its height, and it thundered and rained furiously, and 
Chryses wandered about, full of remorse. 

Another day Chryses heard that the sick child had 
starved in the woods, and the mother with the rest, 
had wandered far away. Then his garden and summer 
house and cushions became hateful to him, and he no 
more enjoyed the coolness of the rushing stream. 

Soon after Chryses fell sick, and ever in the delirium 
of his fever he heard the rustle of the reeds and the 
—s stream and the deep roar of rising tempests. 
So he died.— Krummacher. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers will notice the change that has 


been made in the name of the publishing firm of 
the Companion. Mr. Olmstead has sold his inter- 
est in the paper, and is no longer connected with 
it. All business letters, therefore, sent hereafter 
to the publishers of the Companion should be di- 
rected Perrr Mason & Ca., 
Pub. Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 
ae eee 
For the Companion. 
A SWISS LEGEND. 


There lived in Switzerland, so long ago that the date 
is forgotten, two men named Swartz Deleau and Boh- 
ren Lefort. There was a piece of land which was 
claimed by both; and as neither would yield to the 
other, it came to the court for settlement. The court 
was held en the spot, a level green, seen from “Shei- 
deck’s height,” vi sited by all tourists in Switzerland. 

Well, when the case came up the judge said he 
should listen to no witnesses on either side, but should 
put both men on their oath, presuming that neither 
would dare to commit the awful crime of perjury. 

Now Lefort, although the rightful owner, shrunk 
back timidly, and perhaps reverentially, from calling 
on God to settle this secular matter for him, choosing 
rather to bring proof, and then trust to the judge’s 
wisdom to decide. 

But the other, afraid neither of God nor man, and 
resolved to be lord of the disputed land, had coms to 
the court with soil taken from his paternal heritags be- 
tween his stockings and his shoes,—an interlining of 
the mud he really owned. 

When called on, after the refusal of the rival claim- 
ant, to come forward and take the oath, he stood up 
very boldly, and lifting his hand to heaven, called the 
all-seeing One to witness that the ground he now stood 
on was his own.” 

Well, as the first refused to take the oath, and as 
Swartz took it so bravely and confidently, the judge 
decided the case in his favor. 

Having gained the desire of his heart, the wicked 
man spent a little time in “crowing” over his crest- 
fallen opponent, and then in high glee set out to de- 
scend from this plain, high among the hills, to the 
world below the mountains. To his amazement, how- 
ever, he could not move off the ground; a spell bound 
him there. And although centuries have come and 
gone, and generations of peasants have lived and died, 
poor wicked Swartz still wanders uneasily over his ill- 
gotten territory, greatly to the alarm of the supersti- 
tious peasantry, not one of whom would dare to try 
the pass by night. He is represented as a maniac, be- 
daubed with mire, who stands or walks with arm bare 
and pointing to the fatal treasure, telling, in sepulchral 
tones, all the particulars of his sin. He also revenges 
himself on the undoomed men who there seek for the 
glories of nature, by throwing mud and water at them; 
so that now, when a traveller returns from the height 
with bespattered garments—as he is very likely to do— 
the peasants whisper, with white lips, “He’s met old 
Swartz!” And never, so says the legend, while the 
Alps tower heavenward and the streams run to the sea, 
is he to find rest in the grave; but is to wander and 
confess for the warning of generations to come, that 
none, hearing of him, will ever dare to remove the 
landmark or to take away the heritage of another by 
false swearing, If a man is suspected of perjury it is 
asked of him, “Has he forgotten the doom of Swartz 
Deleau ?” 3. D. C. 





FOUND WILLIE. 


The following is a most interesting story of separa- 
tion and reunion,—not without romance of the homely 
d: 


About twenty years since a young man left Scotland 
and went to Canada. Afterward he removed to New 
Hampshire, where he became an influential and popu- 
lar lawyer and prominent politician. Fourteen years 
ago his sister, a very worthy and intelligent girl, emi- 
grated from Scotland to this town. Ever since her ar- 
rival in this country she has tried to ascertain the 
whereabouts of her brother. A few days since she saw 
his name in the proceedings of the Legislature of New 
Hampshire, and immediately went to Concord and vis- 
ited the State House. As the ladies’ gallery was full, 
she was invited to take a seat in the body of the house. 
Soon after being seated, she saw a member rise and 
come near where she was sitting to speak to some one. 
She very soon had an opportunity to say to him, “Is 
not this Willie ?’”” He looked her in the , and rec- 
ognized his own sister Maggie. 

The gentleman referred to has been a member of the 
New Hampshire Legislature three successive years, 
and at the present session was candidate for speaker. 
He has been equally anxious as his sister to know 
about his relations, but since his departure he could 





unless you at once pay the debt.” 

Then the widow wept bitterly, and said, ‘Alas! the! 
care of my sick child has used up all m earnings and . 
hindered my working.” And the children plead with | 
their mother that they might not be driven forth. | 


learn nothing of them, although he has frequently 
written to them. The parents have been dead several 
years. The gentleman visited town to see his sister, 
the past week, and seemed overjoyed in the reunion.— 
Lawrence American. 








WHAT DO “POOR. PEOPLE”? DO? 
Read this beautiful lesson for the discontented : 


In the days of the Old Brewery, at the Five Points, 
New York, 8 woman and her only daughter, a child 
five years of age, occupied a loathsome corner on the 
first floor. It was the custom of the mother, after hav- 
ing covered the child with rags which had been col- 
lected during the day, to place a few broken boards, 
dignified by the title of “door,” in such a position as 
probably kept the horrible place half a degree warmer 
than it would have been without such a shelter. On 
one occasion, after the mother had adjusted the boards 
for the night, the child, probably experiencing some 
sensation of comfort, said, “Mother, what does poor 
people do, that’s got no door to cover them ?” 


Wasuincton Irvine chanced to be caught one day 
in a thunder storm with a rustic neighbor, who refused 
to join him under the shelter of a neighboring tree, and 
gave asa reason, that his father was killed by lightning. 
“Ah,” said Irving, “it runs in the family, then $e 


A PUNCTUAL man can always find leisure, a negligent 
one never. 
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Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. \ 

No other receipt is given. 


—_——>____— 


“?M FIVE YEARS OLD TO-DAY.”* 


Iwasa vey little child, 
But months have passed away, 
And I am bigger, taller grown; 
I'm five years old to-day! 


At first Icould not walk at all, 
And not a word could say: 
But now I talk, and run about: 

I'm five years old to-day! 


I did not know the God above, 
Who made the flowers so gay, 

And me, and all; but now I know: 
I'm five years old to-day! 


I dia not thank Him for His love, 
I had not learned to pray; 

But now I kneel to ask His grace: 
I'm five years old to-day. 


——_——— +o 
For the Companion. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN, 
By Millie H. Parsons, 

I'll tell you of something I did when I was a wee bit 
of a girl, about seven years old. : 

There was a little brook, down at the foot of the hill 
behind the house, where I used to play a great deal. 
The great old elms drooped their branches over it, and 
on its banks grew the pinkest and earliest May flowers, 
and clumps of violets, and pale anemones, and bright 
butter-cups. Then there were such soft beds of moss, 
that grew clear down into the water, and floated about 
in its ripples like green ribbons. . 

I was very fond of sailing little boats, made out o 
pieces of shingle, with a slender stick stuck into the 
nail-hole, and a bit of white cloth tied on it for a sail. 

But ther; was one trouble about my boats; for the 
brook, after dancing along in its narrow channel very 
contentedly for some ways, as a little brook should, 
began to grow wider, and spread out quite like a lake, 
only not at all deep, and then disappeared under a 
stone archway; so my little boats always went into 
the gloom and darkness of that mysterious arch, and I 
never could guess where they went to, though I tried 
very hard. 

Well, one day my father brought home a new book 
forme. I¢ was “Arabian Nights,” and I was so de- 
lighted with it that I never thought of any thing else 
till I had finished the story of Aladdin. I can’t stop 
now to tell the little ones all that story, but there was 
a cave full of all kinds of beautiful jewels, where Alad- 
din used to go sometimes, and in it lived a genie who 
was frightful to look at but very kind to poor Aladdin. 

After I went to bed that night I lay awake a long 
time, wishing I could find such a cave, when suddenly 
I happened to think of that dark arch where I always 
lost my boats, and at once I felt sure that must be the 
opening of just such a cave. 

I could hardly sleep for thinking of it, and as soon as 
I could the next morning, went down to the brook, de- 
termined to go into my cave. But there was a difli- 
culty; the little lake spread out so wide I could not 
get near enough to the arch even to look in. 

After thinking of various plans I decided that the 
best thing I could do would be to wade in. 

First I threw a little stone into the water, and by the 
way it splashed I thought it couldn’t be very deep. 
Then I took off my shoes and stockings, and spatted 
along with my bare feet, and thought it great fun till 
I got to the arch and looked in. 

The opening was festooned with cobwebs, and I 
couldn’t see any thing but black darkness. It did look 
a little frightful, but I didn’t know what fear was, so, 
after brushing away some of the cobwebs, I crept 
boldly in—for it was hardly high enough for me to 
stand upright—full of expectation, and trembling in my 
eagerness to find the trees covered with jewels, such as 
I had read of. 

I kept hitting my head and hands against the rocky 
sides and top of this entrance to my cave, and they 
were so cold, and clammy, and slimy as to make me 
shudder, and when spiders and insects ran over my 
arms I jumped and squirmed; but I was expecting at 
every step that the dark passage would open intoa 
large cavern, 80 went on. : 

Pretty soon I saw a faint glimmer of light ahead, and 
knew it must come from the genie’s torch. I hurried 
on, and growing careless, my foot slipped on a smooth 
stone, and down I went into the water, frightening 
from their hiding places ever so many toads, lizards, 
bats, beetles, spiders, and little fishes, that scampered 
about and over me so fast I didn’t know but they were 
fairies who would carry me off. 

So I tried to jump up and get away from them, but 
such a sharp pain shot through my ankle that I felt 
faint and dizzy for a few minutes. 

Then I tried to start again, but it was no use, for I 
couldn’t bear the least motion of that foot. I knew af- 
terwards that the ankle was sprained, but then I 


thought my leg was broken, and I never should be able 
to step again, but should lie there in that dark, dread- 
ful place, till Idied. And I thought, and thought, and 
cried, and cried, as I lay there. What would my poor, 
dear mother do if I never came home, and no one ever 
found me? 

By-and-by the pain grew easier, as the cool water 
bathed my ankle, and I found I could crawl along on 
my hands and knees, so I began to hope I might get 
out. Bat all was dark behind me, so I thought I had 
better try to get to the genie, and perhaps he would 
carry me home in his arms. 

Icrept along, though it. was very hard, the stones 
hurt my hands and limbs so much, and my ankle 
ached so. The light grew brighter and brighter, till 
it seemed to stream from some large place into a little 
hole just big enough for me to crawl throngh. 

I was thinking more about home and mother than 
the jewels, but expected to see a very beautiful place as 
I crept through the hole. I found myself under some 
very tall trees, but nothing but green leaves was on 
them, and I looked up, and there was the sun instead of 
atorch. And how familiar every thing looked! Sure- 
ly that was Dea. Moody’s house near by. Where was I ? 

T laid on the grass and stared about me in blank 
wonder, till I heard a voice behind me cry,— 

“There she is! what a looking child!” and in an in- 
stant I felt mother’s arms around me, and she asked, 
“Where have you been? I have been hunting for you 
an hour; and you look as if you had been drawn 
through a mud-hole!” 

I was already crying with shame, and pain, and dis- 
appointment, and so, when I sobbed out the story of 
my caye, she only laughed a little and said,— 

“Poor child! your cave was just a place built for the 
water to run under the road, and you’ve crept through 
it and come out on the other side; that’s a new way to 
cross a road.” 

Then she went and got my big brother Billy to come 
and carry me home, and never scolded me at all, 
though my clothes were all so torn and dirty, and I so 
bruised and tired; but when we got home she bathed 
me, and poulticed the ankle, and kissed the scratches 
on my arms. 

When I told her that I wanted to find the jewelled 
trees so as to bring her some, because I knew she loved 
the bright, pretty things as well as I did, she said,— 

“You will be my jewel, better than any of those, if 
you are a good, happy child, kind, and pleasant, and un- 
selfish to every one.” And I fell asleep, trying to de- 
cide whether I would be a pearl or a diamond, and 
dreamed that I was a pearl, and mother wore me in 
her breast-pin, and told people that it was her good 
little girl, who had never done any thing wrong since 
she crept through the culvert under the road. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
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An Acrostic Puzzle. 


1, A vegetable. 2, Dry grass. 


8, Ruins thousanis. 4, Ilas 
made many fortunes. f 


5, Every man has. 6, A tropical fruit. 7, 


Amonth. 8, A woman's name. 9, A weight. 10, Was translat- 
cd. 1, Is a flower. 
My whole denotes time, H. H. ©. 
3. 


iam a member (of no small ability) of a large family number- 
ing over a score, and [ likewise form one of that section of it 
which is indispensable. But I ama curious mixture altogether, 
as you will say when [ tell you all my qualifications. I am the 
middle cut of a large fish, the end of a color, and the commence- 
ment of a fruit. 1 form haif of your daily substance, though I 
am not in your drink. 1am to be detected at the source, near the 
middle, and at the extreme end of a South American river. 1 
form the first article of a celebrated Spanish dish, and I am part 
of an army besides. I amto be met with in the criminal's last 
collar, the parson's discourse and the soldier's weapon. I am in 
woman but not in man, and yet | amin a mother as well as her 
son, though not in a father and his daughter. I make a third of 
England's world-famed bulwarks; I am the head and front of 
her favorite emblem tree. Iam to be found af in Europe, for 
you won't trace me in Asia or Africa, and yet I am in both. I 
dwell in all the oceans in the world. You should respect me, for 
I have nothing to do with sin or wickedness, or evil of any kind, 
and half the good in the world belongs to me. I harbor amongst 
those who are familiar with the sting of poverty, for 1 do not af- 
fect the rich. I live in every story, and you will see me in every 
nook ard corner; but yet amongst my relations Iam not even 
considered a mere cipher, for, in spite of all my numerous avoca- 
tions, 1 am but nothing, after all! 


4. 


My first is a revolver, though 
Others with it roundly go, 

Circles making one by one, 
Ending where they first begun; 
Ever turning, never changing, 
Steadiest when widest ranging; 
Recipient of mighty shocks, 
Secret home of cunning fox. 

My second makes the spirits flow 
Through its lengthy windings slow; 
Like a serpent twisting round 
Circled cylinders ’tis found; 
Creeping up at eventides 

My whole in silence slowly glides. 


Conundrums, 


What is the swiftest train on record? A train ef thougit. 

What is the besg thing for a soldier with empty sleeves? Alms. 

What is the beSt thing for a soldier who has lost his lower 
limbs? <A leg-acy. 

Where was the first lamp lighted? At the end of the wick. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Many men are too small, too large, too long, too short. brt 
are never too good. (Many men-R-2 small-2 large-2 long-2 shori- 
butter-never 2 goo: 


good.) 
2. Princeton. Prince—Tin—Ton—Cert—Tire—Nice- Not—In 





—To. 
3. Night- shade. 
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LETTER FROM PRUSSIA. 
From a Correspondent. 
Cold Weather. 

I hope in New England you are not shivering around 
stoves, and wearing almost winter clothing when you 
go out, as we are here in Halle. The trees are full of 
leaves, the gardens and market-places full of flowers, 
and the sun shines brightly down on this old town and 
the fields of green grass by the river, and yet it is so 
cold that we are wishing there might be an express 
train to the tropics. Even the very market women, 
whom I can see asI write, are shivering in front of 
their booths, and their fingers seem to be too numb to 
hold their knitting work. But doubtless in two or 
three days we shall be as uncomfortably warm as we 
now are cold; and this shall be the conclusion of this 
matter. 








The Market Place. 

This old market place is not so attractive as those in 
Berlin and Dresden, nor as those I saw last summer 
along the Rhine. The women here do not arrange 
their valuables so tastefully, but mix wooden shoes, 
butter, sausages, vegetables, bright colored handker- 
chiefs and flowers indiscriminately together. Early 
this morning I tried to crowd my way through the buy- 
ers and sellers to find some lilies of the valley, but was 
offered raw meat, woollen yarn, eggs, and indeed al- 
most every thing, before I could find them. 

Sunday at Church. 

Yesterday was Sunday, and I attended the old church 
with its four towers, which stands on this same market 
square, Had I been aloneI should not have known 
the right place of entrance, for some of these German 
churches have a great number of little doors; buta 
lady friend had invited me to take a seat with her. 

We passed through a small side door, up a long flight 
of stone stairs, along a narrow passage and into one of 
a row of small compartments, where the wives of the 
professors generally sit. 

It was avery large and strange looking old church. 
The pulpit was small and high, at one side, by one of 
the great pillars; at one end was a large organ, and di- 
rectly in front of this, at a height of perhaps forty feet 
from the floor, was the choir of little boys who conduct 
the singing; at the other end was a beautiful painting 
and the desk for the reader of the Scriptures; and on 
the floor of the house were the seats for the people, ar- 
ranged in such a manner that if required the occupants 
could turn toward the reading desk or toward the pul- 
pit. The women sat in tho centre of the house and the 
men filled up the spare seats on the outside, many, of 
course, being left to stand during the entire service. 

Americans could learn much of the proper way to 
behave in church from a German audience. There is 
no gazing about, no whispering, and I might say no 
sleeping. An American boy or girl would really wea- 
ry of the long, slowly sung hymn which precedes the 
sernion, but the German children join with evident 
interest in every line. 

I, being up stairs, could get a view of the entire 
church and of the audience; and what I saw was so 
unlike any thing in‘an American church, that had it 
been my first experience of the kind, the sermon would 
have been disregarded, I fear. Some of the women 
wore bonnets, some hats, some colored turbans, and 
some no head covering. Some of the little boys wore 
black coats and vests of exactly the same fashion as 
their fathers. The minister wore a long black gown, 
and was followed to the pulpit by a person also dressed 
ina simple black robe, who closed the pulpit door af- 
ter him. After the sermon and benediction this man 
opened the door again and followed the minister to his 
room, leaving the audience to sing a closing hymn by 
themselves. 

Orphan Boys. 

Every Sabbath morning, and also on festival days of 
the church, a band of little boys from the Orphan 
House go through the streets, stopping at houses, here 
and there, to sing. They are from twelve to twenty in 
number, and are dressed in black circular cloaks and 
tall, black hats. Some of the wealthy citizens of Halle, 
and any who choose, pay something yearly for the sup- 
port of the orphans; and before their dwellings these 
little boys stop for a few minutes and sing the beauti- 
ful German chorals. They have agentleman with 
them as leader, who sings the base, and as their voices 
join in the other parts the music is very sweet and 
pleasing. These little fellows seem to have no idea of 
the ludicrousness of their style of dress, but move 
through the streets with the most sober faces. 


The Orphan House. 


But I have not forgotten my promise in my last let- 
ter to tell you about the Orphan House. The Orphan 
House is interesting both for its past and its present, 
and is one of the most celebrated collections of build- 
ings in the world. Even if it had not a peculiarly in- 
teresting religious history, the present magnitude of 
its operations would entitle it to the consideration of 
travellers. The row of buildings which is spoken of 
as the Orphan House would make fifty country meet- 
ing-houses, and the number of children in them is over 
three thousand. 

The different houses are divided up into schools, 
dwelling-houses, chapels, libraries, dining-halls, book- 
stores, apothecary shop, etc. But at present the num- 
ber of orphans forms but a small parf of all the chil- 
dren who are taught, as the schools for instruction are 
so excellent that the Halle people generally take ad- 
vantage of them and send their children to them. 

We visited some of the old rooms where the orphans 


probably often closed, I cannot speak in the same 
terms. 
Dis ner. 

We entered the great hall, where abont five hundred 
were taking dinner;—a dinner free to those who par- 
took, all being orphans and poor children. The bill of 
fare was very simple when we saw them, being only 
soup and black bread; but we were told they enjoy 
meat four times a week. At the end of every table was 
a huge loaf of bread, and the boy who sat nearest com- 
menced as soon as the blessing was asked, to saw it up 
into thick slices. The grace, which was pronounced in 
the universal German custom, I will translate for you 
as follows: 

“Lord Jesus, come and be our guest, 
And let Thy blessing on us rest.” 

The meal lasted, perhaps, ten minutes, and then all 
looked satisfied, though a number of boys carried away 
a large piece of black bread, probably as a dessert, to 
enjoy in their rooms. 

Origin of the Orphan House. 

This institution is nearly two hundred years old, and 
the statue of the good Francke, its founder, stands in 
the square within the buildings. He was an earnest 
and kind-hearted preacher to a poor congregation just 
outside of the city of Halle. He began to collect small 
moneys for the benefit of his poor, receiving generally 
about thirty-seven cents a week; but when at one time 
he found the sum of three dollars and a half in-his 
money-box, he was overjoyed, and said he must do 
some great thing for the Lord. After much thought 
and prayer he decided to try and do something for or- 
phans; he bought a small house and undertook the en- 
tire charge of two or three orphans at the outset. 
Money began unexpectedly to pour in, and after due 
consideration he ventured to lay the foundation of the 
present colossal structure, believing that funds would 
be provided according to his need. God blessed his 
earnest efforts and his unceasing trust, and the pres- 
ent Orphan House, with its many agencies for good, 
stands before the world as a monument of faith. 

Yours, truly, C. A. G. 

Halle, Prussia, June. 





VARIETY. 





For the Companion. 


THE PINES. 
There was a little lonely path 
Half overrun with blackberry vines, 
O'er which | wandered many a day: 
It led beneath a group ef pines. 


I used to sit beneath those trees 

And watch the squirrels at their play; 
Or gather wild anemones, 

And fill my lap with mosses gray. 


Sometimes the May flowers blossomed there— 
Coaxed by the April rains, I knew— 

And where the ground was soft and damp 
Grew violets white and violets blue. «4 


Those noble pines! so tall they were 
They almost seemed to touch the skies-+- 
How small our childish treasures grow, 
When measured by world-weary eyes! 


All day the breezes sung, or sighed, 

Or whispered through these stately trees— 
No others cast such welcome shade 

On sultry summer noons as these. 


‘Tween branches interlocked above 

I sometimes caught a glimpse of blue, 
Or down the arches brvad and high, 

A wanton sunbeam peeping through. 


Around their roots the tangled vines, 
With buds of beauty thickly laid, 

Had woven carpet, fresh and soft, 
Of emerald hues that never fade, 


And gemmed it o'er with starry flowers,— . 
I loved them for their pearly hue— 

They seemed just fit for fairy bowers, 
Their cup scarce held a drop of dew. 


And underneath were shining leaves, 

With roots that seemed like threads of gold, 
That tied themselves in many a knot, 

Just hid beneath the leafy mould. 


Each summer-time the berries blue 
Grew sweet amid the moss and vines,— 
A store-house full of wondrous things 
I thought that group of stately pines. 


Tow grand the shadows, when the day 
Put on her twilight veil! how vast! 
They stretched away like gothic spires 

Till each was merged in each at last. 


I fain would sit there once again, 
And dream as in the days of yore; 

But ah! the stately pines lay low, 
And in that path I walk no more. 


I never knew a sweeter spot 
In all this fair and flower-gemmed earth, 
Than that—so loved in days gone by— 
Which gave these simple lines their birth. 
Ciara B. HEATH. 


4+ 
+o 


“CHARIOTEER, PAUSE!” 


A good story is told of a certain colonel in the late 
war. The colonel aforesaid was riding in a stage- 
coach, with several other passengers, when he acci- 
dentally dropped his hat outside the coach. Putting 
his head eut of the coach window, he exclaimed, in a 
stentorian voice,— 

“Charioteer, pause! I have lost my chapeau.” 

The driver paid no heed to the demand. Again the 
bombastic fellow authoritatively spoke : 

“Charioteer, pause! I have lost my chapeau.” 

No attention being paid by the driver to this last 
command, a plain, blunt man, who had become dis- 
gusted with his fellow-traveller’s silliness and pompos- 
ity, put his head out of the window, and said,— 

. “Driver, hold on! This confounded fool has lost his 
at!’ 

This was perfectly intelligible to the driver, expletive 

and all, and the hat was secured. 


Gentility too often cares more to be stared at than to 
be understood. Common sense drives directly at the 
point, regardless of the sound, and preferring even 
slang to bombast. A fine example of blunt, sensible 
clearness is furnished in the sayings and writings of 
Abraham Lincoln. 











live, and saw their study and sitting-rooms, which were 
very comfortable; of the immense sleeping-room, con- | 
taining sixty beds and only a few windows, and these 


A FRIEND Of ours has a young brother, Sam by name, 
& quaint, original little fellow, but chiefly renowned for 





mischief and good-humored unintentional destructive- 


ness. If any thing is lost, marred or broken about the 
house, the mislaying, battering, or breakage is instantly 
laid to Sam, and almost invariably he is the culprit. 
One evening a younger brother, a child not three years 
of age, caught sight of the new moon. It happened 
that he had never seen that orb except when quite full, 
and now in indignation and alarm he called out,— 
“Mamma! mamma! look here! Sam has gone and 
broke a piece out of the moon!”—Little Pilgrim. 


42> 


THE CROCK OF SIN. 

The following was a beautiful way of teaching the 
lesson that “evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” Let one be never so secure in virtue and prin- 
ciple, if he persists in entering into temptation, he will 
show the “crock,” if not the scorch of its fire : 


A wise father had refused to let his daughter visit a 
oung lady who was neither good nor amiable. “Dear 
ather,” said the gentle girl, “you must think me weak 
= childish if you imagine I should be exposed to 
anger.” 

The father took in silence a dead coal from the 
hearth, and reached it to his daughter. 

“Tt will not burn you, my child; take it.” 

She did so, and behold! her delicate white hand was 
soiled and blackened, and as it chanced, her white 
dress also. 

‘‘We cannot be too careful in handling coals,” she 
said, in vexation. 

“Yes, truly,” answered the father; “and you see, my 
child, that coals, even if they do not burn, blacken. So 
it is with vicious company.” 


AN INTELLIGENT BOY. 
The following anecdote of Dr. Trousseau, the cele- 


brated surgeon of Paris, illustrates the old saying, 
“The boy is father of the man :” 


When but fourteen he was attending a course of lec- 
tures on magnetism, given in a small country village, 
where it happened Dr. Bretonneau was recruiting his 
health. A workman whose sight had been seriously 
injured by a splinter of iron having entered his eye, was 
attended by the doctor, who, with all his skill, utterly 
failed in extracting the small fragment imbedded in a 
mass of inflamed flesh. The boy Trousseau heard of the 
case, and returning from a lecture on the power of the 
magnet, asked leave to try its success. As the experi- 
ment could not produce pain, leave was granted, and 
in a few seconds he showed the iron splinter attached 
to the end of his magnet. Dr. Bretonneau, struck with 
the boy’s intelligent application of the facts revealed to 
him in the lecture, adopted him as his pupil, with what 
result we all know. 








—<—_- _.. 
A BARBER PUZZLED. 


Three brothers bearing a remarkable resemblance to 
one another are in the habit of shaving at the same 
barber shop. Not long ago one of the brothers entered 
the shop early in the morning, and was duly shaved by 
a German who had been at work in the establishment 
for one or two days. About noon another brother came 
in, and underwent a similar operation at the hands of 
the same barber. In the evening the third brother 
made his appearance, when the barber dropped his ra- 
zor in astonishment, and exclaimed, “Vell, dat man 
hash de fashtest beard I never saw! I shaves him dis 
mornin’, I shaves him at dinner times, and he gomes 
pack now mit his beard so long as it never vash!” 





CULTIVATION OF THE MEMORY. 
The late Dr. Hawes records the difficulty which he 
found in mastering the rudiments of Latin grammar, 
and the advice of his teacher: 


“It cost me a day and a half of hard labor,” says he, 
“to master the first declension, and I was ready to give 
up all for lost. Dr. Crane said to meat my second rec- 
itation, ‘You can make your memory what you please, 
iron, brass or steel,’ meaning that it was susceptible of 
almost any cultivation. I treasured the remark as a 
ponderous, one, aud I think I subsequently derived 
great benefit from it.” 


WEDDING-RING IN A POTATO. 
The following instance of how the useful and beauti- 
ful got together is very curious: 


Some two years ago, a woman at East Lutworth lost 
her wedding-ring, whilst engaged in her domestic du- 
ties. Recently she was peeling potatoes, and, on di- 
viding a sort of double | + neg she found on the inside 
of the potato the lost wedding-ring, which she was able 
to identify. The potato was grown ina field, some half 
a mile from the cottage, where it is supposed the ring 
had been carried in the manure, and the potato had 
grown through it. 





THE THOUGHTFUL BIRD. 


The Springfield Republican tells the following pretty 
story of two birds: 


“A juvenile oriole was caught and caged, a few days 
ago, and every day since its supposed father has flown 
through the open window into the room where its cage 
hangs, and fed it with insects innumerable. He flies 
constantly in and out, no matter how many persons 
are in the room, and seems determined that the little 
bird shall not want for food so long as he can help it.” 


We think that the love of the parent bird should 
purchase the freedom of its child. 


AN UNEXPECTED REPULSE. 


A romantic young fellow undertook to serenade a 

lady, and had just commenced the song, 
“Ah! tell me where is fancy bred ?” 

when a female domestic of the African persuasion 
opened the window and thus addressed the minstrel : 

“Look heah, you dar b'low! we’ve had two monkeys, 
two organs, three tambourines and a triangle heah to- 
day; young missus tink dat quite nuff. If you want to 
know where dey sell fancy bread, guess if you go to 
Massa [Nichols, corner of Camp and Natchez Streets, 
you will find it dar in any quantity. Whoo! go ’way!” 


~~ 


KILLING TWO WAYS. 

Euripides was one of very few men who have been 
choked to death by the seed of a grape, but a great 
many die from having swallowed the juice. 

Choking, as has been rather grimly said, is often the 
only remedy for a drunkard. We remember the Qua- 
ker’s advice to the toper who complained of his sore 
and green-covered eyes. ‘Tie thy goggles over thy 
mouth.” 














SENTIMENT AND UTILITY. 


“Behold, my dear Flora, how glorious nature looks 
in bloom! The trees are filled with fragrant blossoms, 
the wood is dressed in its green livery, and the plain is 
carpeted with grass and flowers!” 

“Yes, Charley, I was thinkin 


of the same thing. 
These flowers are dandelions, an 


when they are gath- 


ered and put in a pot with a good piece of fat hog meat, 
they make the best greens in the world.” 


Practical girl, that. 


Tue Casivet OrGAN.—Mason & Hamlin began some thirter! 
years ago, in the modest way of building melodeons; next, they 
business expanded so that they undertock the manufacture of ¢, 


gan harmoniums; and now, in the perfected Cabinet Organ, wis: 


facilities for its construction rivalled by no others, they hare 


reached that point where their long continued labors are Teaping 
a richly deserved reward. The uninitiated would be SUrprisey 
at the degree to which the mechanic arts are laid under Contr. 
bution for fashioning one Cabinet Organ, or the amount of me. 
fessional faculty required for bringing it to the high standard g. 
manded. The most particular artisans are the only hand-crafts, 
men in Messrs. Mason & Hamlin’s employ, while, in the higher 
walks of their calling, they make use, without stint, of the mos 
approved practical capacity, formed by native aptitude an: 
years of incessant culture.—Boston Transcript. 32—ly 7 








a 
SICK HEADACHE.—Very many are troubled with this dis. 
tressing complaint every few days through the Summer Months 
A gentleman from Ohio who has been subject to sueh Attack; 
writes that Con's Dysrepsia Cure cured him. 32—lw 





~— 

PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—We clip the following frog 
the Providence General Advertiser: 

“At this season of the year, when cholera, cholera morbus, 
dysentery, and other kindred complaints are sure to Prevai), 
everybody should be liberally supplied with Perry Davis’ Vege 
table Pain Killer. Persons leaving home, whether it be for a 
day's excursion or a trip to Europe, should be in a condition to 
Place their hands upon it at a moment's warning. Many dis. 
eases incident to the summer months, which will prove fatal i 
not immediately checked, can be promptly cured by one or ty, 
doses of the Pain Killer. On more than one occasion have y 
been relieved of intense suffering by the timely use of the aboys 
preparation. 

Sold by all druggists, grocers and medicine dealers. 

The Biblical Recorder, in speaking of the Pain Killer, says: 

“We believe the public generally have great confidence in this 
medicine. The numerous testimonials in its favor from we 
known clergymen and missionaries, are well calculated to cop. 
vince any but the mostskeptical. If there be any of our reader 
who still doubt touching the magic powers of Perry Davis’ Pary 
KILLER to relieve pain. we advise them to buy one bottle anj 
give ita trial. We never knew i} to fail.” 





JOY TO THE INVALID.—Persons afflicted with any disease 
arising from a disordered liver or stomach, nervous debility, 
dyspepsia or liver complaint, should try Perry Davis’ Pary 
KILieER. It seldom fails to effect a cure in a very short time, 
Sold by druggists generally throughout the United States. 

31—2t 





BOYS’ HATS. 
A great variety of 


FELT AND STRAW HATS, 
FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’S, 


22—tf No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





WORMS! WORMS! 
SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DIE, 


when relief is at hand? Dr. GovuLp’s Pin Worm Syrrp will 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the s)s- 
tem without the slightest injury to the health. 
It is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing al! 
impurities from the system 
£O. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 
17—6meow. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—In 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR 3SOYS AND GIRLS. 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 

Young America Abroad. 

A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First avd 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50. 
First volume now ready: 

OUTWARD BOUND, 

OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 


The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,%. 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake ae 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Workand Win, Haste and Waste. 
Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 


The Soldier Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 


Tux So.pter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tux Youn@ LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Joxz,” (Sequel to above.) 
AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 

Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
Tue Sartor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
Tue YANKEE MiDpDy, (Sequel to above.) 
“Brave OLD Sat,” (Sequel to above.) 

Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 


The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Liitle. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 


12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; & 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 


COMPRISING: 
1, Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jt. 
6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 


2. Young Yo rs 
3. Christmas Git, 7. Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimble. 
4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nep NEvENs, THE NEWsBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 

New Library of Adventure. 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Oid 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 


COMPRISING: 
Robinson Crusoe. Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights," | Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot. 
. Sophie May’s Popular Series. 


LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 


COMPRISING: m 
Pro Little Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
Little pred, Sister Susie, Little Prudy'’s Story-Book, | 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy's Dotty Dimp 
‘Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any boet 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


Little 





BOSTON. 
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